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[ORIGINAL.] 
THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN. 
—>— 


(By the Author of ** The Dule upo’ Dun,” §c. &¢. ) 


** He 
A decent looseness, when he pleased, put on, 
And laughing, could instruct; much had he read, 
Much more had seen: he studied from the life; 
And in th’ original perus'’d mankind.” —Armstrong. 
—— ; 
(Continued from our last.) 
—_- - 
THE STORY OF MR. WARNER. 

Iam the eldest child of respectable parents, and 
at my entrance into the world my father had been 
for several years a merchant and ship-owner, of 
Bristol; and although he was not one of the richest, 
he could not by any means be classed amongst the 
poorest of his respectable profession. It is true he 
was wholly uneducated, having received no other 
instruction than what a village day-school afforded, 
which at that remote period was confined to reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. His natural abilities, too, 
were below mediocrity; but he counterbalanced 
these unavoidable deficiencies by being “ true and 
just in all hig dealings.” Business prospered with 
him; and although, like others, he had many draw- 
backs, (and some of them heavy ones,) yet during 
the course of a mercantile life, of more than thirty 
years’ duration, he never allowed an acceptance to 
be returned, or knew what it was to be in the hands 
of a sheriff’s officer; both of which unpleasant cir- 
cumstances have but too often fallen to the lot of 
his unfortunate son. 

My father was, in fact, “ the noblest work of God,”’ 
6 strictly honest man: and had I, who (vanity apart) 
possessed both the essentials of which he was defi- 
cient; had I also possessed his high sense of honour, 
and undeviating rectitude of conduct, I might, at 
the present-‘moment, have held a commanding and 
influential station amongst the proudest of the Bris- 
tol magnates, instead of being what I once was, a 
wretch, clothed in rags, dwelling in the vile obscu- 
rity of a dirty alley, to avoid the importunities of 
duns,‘and the visits of bailiffs; and compelled to 
wander forth under the friendly covert of night, in 
order to procure food for the morrow, with the pre- 
carious earnings obtained by intense, and, but too 
often, ill-requited mental labour. But.I must cease 
saticipation, and go regularly on with the thread of 
qy narrative. 

My poor father had but one fault; that, howeyer, 
Was @ great one, and it has caused me to drain the 
biter cap of misery to the very dregs: this fault 





‘sities being (nrestrained by any salutary check, in- 


an only son; my whims were laws; and my mother, 
my sisters, and the ménials of our household, were 
wholly subservient to my caprice, and the unhappy 
victims of my intolerable humours. My mother, 
indeed, exceeded my father in the undue partiality 
displayed towards me: with her, I was “all and 
every thing.” Like the King, “I could do no 
wrong :”’ and she often, in the fondness of her heart, 
exclaimed, “that no boy on earth could match me.” 
This, I believe, was true enough, though not exactly 
in the light in which she wished it to be understood. 
I was, indeed, “a d—1 incarnate,” and “ none but 
myself could be my parallel.” 
I remained tied to my poof mother’s apron.string 
until I reached the age of nime years; and having 
then become perfectly unmanageable at home, it 
was judged p to place me under the eare of a 
pedagogue, who had, however, strict orders from my 
mother “not to overburthes me with tasks.” Be- 
hold me, then, a little, passionate, self-willed, good. 
for-nothing urchin, under. the care of the late Mr. 
A——, of H——- Schoo],—“@ ‘man severe he was, 
and stern to view,” at least ‘the majority of his 
pupils thought him so; but Ij during the four years 
I remained under his tuition, had certainly no reason 
to complain of his severity... By this old gentleman 
I was taught reading, writing, and accounts; I ran 
twice through the “Tutor’s Assistant,” and could 
readily repeat the Latin and. English grammars; 
but to tell the truth, I maderstood the two last 
almost as well as my grandmother's African parrot 
understood his English phrases. 
At H—— school my unralyand turbulent temper 
was, jn some measure, subdued; the rage and vio- 
lence that frightened menials and girls younger than 
myself would not pass current amongst eighty or 
one hyndred boys, most of them my superiors in 
strength, size, and courage ; in-short, I was taught, 
by sundry black-eyes, bloody-noses, and broken. 
ribs, to curb ‘my passions, or, at least, to know the 
necessity and policy of displaying them only at 
home, or amongst those boys.of whom I knew my- 
self to be the complete master;'in these cases I was 
a despotic monarch, and I reled with a sceptre of 
iron. 


My wicked disposition and mischievous propen- 


creased with my age, and by the time I had arrived 
at thirteen years, I was a little monster of depravity, 
for, in addition to my otheg qualifications, I was a 
perfect adept in the gentlemanly accomplishments 
of lying, swearing, and drinkiig; and when I could 
not gratify the latter vice at home, I used to fre- 
quent the quays, where my fgther’s clerks were often 
discharging wine and spirits, ‘and in spite of all 
their efforts to prevent me, I would then drink to 
such an excess as to be whally unable to walk home 





Was an over indulgence to my unworthy self. I was 


nicious habit I never received manual chastisement 
from either of my misguided parents. It is true, 
they would endeavour to yeason with me upon the 
impropriety of my conduct, but I was like the deaf 
adder that “listeneth not to the voice of the 
charmer ;” in fact, from my earliest infancy I had 
been indulged in the use, or rather the abuse, of 
strong liquor. At this period of my life, my father 
was fond of company, and when his friends were 
about him the bottle rapidly circulated, although at 
other times he was a very temperate man. But it 
generally happened that when his own head was 
flustered, he took the opportunity of lecturing me 
upon the beauty and necessity of sobriety ; and what 
attention was it likely that J, a sharp and shrewd 
boy, ready to catch at the smallest incongruity, 
would pay to the representations of one who was 
himself guilty of the very vice he desired me to re. 
frain from? I only laughed at his counsels, and 
more than once have retorted, “if the crime of in. 
toxication is so very bad, why then do you set me 
the example?” 

At last, a serious fit of sickness, occasioned by 
drinking an immoderate quantity of brandy on the 
quay ef the Avon, brought me to my senses, and 
although my predilection for the enticing poison 
was not destroyed, I certainly ever after used it with 
more moderation, and when in other days I was 
accustomed to indulge with my friends, I always 
retained the good quality of knowing when I had 
had enough, and then no argument or persuasion 
could induce me to take a drop more ; so that whilst 
my companions were probably rolling in the streets, 
or had become the involuntary inhabitants of the 
watch-house, I always contrived to reach my. home 
in safety. My constitution, therefore, did not so 
easily sink under excess as the constitutions of my 
less-careful companions, most of whom have pre. 
ceded me to the “house appointed for all living.”’ 
Soon after I had passed my thirteenth year my 
father suddenly awoke as from a long dream; he 
saw, or perhaps some one saw for him, the folly of 
the system hitherto pursued with regard to myself; 
and whilst he bitterly repented of the past, which 
could not be recalled, he inwardly dreaded the 
future; and to guard his hopeful son, as much as 
possible, from being wholly ruined, he determin 
to send me to a boarding school, in order that 
might, as he said, “ not only forget my evil inclina- 
tions and old companions, but also learn to be good, 
and form-respectable connexions that might be of 
service to me at a future period of life.” 

My mother, good affectionate soul! combatted this 
resolution with all the eloquence of which she was 
mistress. She wept, but it was useless: she even 
fretted herself into a fit of sickness, and declared, 
“ that to send her poor hoy fifly miles from home 





without assistance. Strange tp tell, for this per- 


was a complete act of transportation, and that it 
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would certainly break his heart.’ But all was of 
no avail: my father, with more good sense than he 
usually displayed, replied, “ Then let it be so; it is 
better that the boy should break his heart than 
that he should be the cause of ours breaking ; which 
will certainly be the case, if he is not immediately 
removed from his idle companions, and a thorough 
and decided reformation effected in his conduct. 
This desirable change can only take place by remov- 
ing him from home, and those indulgences that 
have already made the jad almost a curse to himself 
and to every one connected with him.” This was 
one of the longest speeches I ever knew my father 
to make, and it was wholly unanswerable: my mo- 
ther dropped all opposition, and as to myself 1 heard 
his resolution with sullen indifference, being, to ap- 
pearance, careless whether I went or stayed. 

Accordingly, one dark January morning I left my 
poor mother in bed, weeping as if her own heart 
would break; she drew me to her bosom, and al- 
most smothered me with kisses, whilst she pressed 
my hand and placed two pieces of coin within it, 
which, at the first opportunity, I examined, and 
found them to be a couple of guineas; but I took 
especial good care not to make my father acquainted 
with this unlooked-for acquisition. 

My mother, as I said, lay dissolved in tears, but 
not a drop fell from my ungracious eyes; it is true 
1 felt the pang of parting, and my conscience at the 
moment upbraided me for many a fault that it then 
conjured up in black array, but I was too proud 
to weep. My father at length loudly called me, and 
1 hastened from this too fond parent, whose tongue, 
as I descended the stairs, I could hear pouring forth 
blessings upon my unworthy self. It was a dismal 
morning; the snow fell in thick flakes as we walked 
to the coach-office; and on the way my father ac- 
cused me of hardness of heart and ingratitude, be- 
cause 1 displayed not any signs of sensibility on 
parting with my mother; I replied not, for I was 
predetermined that however keenly I might feel the 
separation from my parents, neither of them should 
have the satisfaction of knowing it. “ Lam going 
away,” thought I, “ to please them, and they shall 
never find out that it does not please me, or that I 
felt regret on leaving them :” so hard was my heart, 
and so stubborn my nature, even at that early period. 

We entered the stage-coach, and late in the even- 
ing, for coaches did not at that time fly at the rate 
of nine or ten miles an hour, (whether the Jarveys 
of those days were more merciful to their cattle, or 
whether they had not then found out the capabilities 
of horse-flesh, I pretend not to determine,) we ar- 
rived at the place of destination, a small town 
situate about fifty miles N. E. of Bristol. We 
stopped at a good inn, called the Swan, and my 
father immediately sent for my future master; ina 
few minutes he made his appearance, and I was in- 
troduced to a mild, venerable-looking man, with a 
curly white wig, and “ silver spectacles on his nose.”’ 
He was clad in a rusty suit of black, much bedaubed 
with snuff, of which titillating mixture he took an 
immoderate quantity. I retired to bed early, but my 
father and the divine, for such the good man was, 
did not separate until a late hour, and they, as J 
afterwards learned, imbibed “ deep potations of the 
purple grape” before they parted; for the old gen- 
tleman dearly loved his bottle of port wine, and 
nothing the worse when it came free of expense. 

In the morning my father led me to the school, 





which stood at the other end of the town, close to 
the church. It was a grammar-school ; founded, I 
believe, by Queen Mary, of Catholic memory. It 
consisted of two large rooms. In the lower story 
the boys of the town were educated gratis, «greeably 
to the intention of the founder, by the second mas- 
ter; whilst the upper story was devoted to the use 
of the head master and his boarders, of whom many 
were the sons of persons of the first consideration in 
the country. 

The worthy clergyman and his boys had assembled 
before we reached the seminary, and Mr. ——, taking 
me by the hand, introduced me to about thirty well- 
dressed lads, most of them in appearance older than 
myself. He was then pleased to give a holiday, on 
condition of learning double tasks, “in compli- 
ment,” as he said, “to the young stranger, and to 
enable us to become acquainted.” But I very soon 
found out that the holiday was given more to suit 
his own convenience than ours ; for, after a regular 
skin full of wine, he was little able to bear the task 
of teaching “the young idea how to shoot,” or the 
continued hum of his noisy pupils. My father then, 
in a very affectionate manner, bade me farewell ; 
and whilst he told me to be a good boy, and to make 
myself happy with my young companions, he slipped 
a guinea into my hand, and, walking off with the 
master, I saw him no more. 

But, my young friend, I think neither you nor I 
would feel the worse for a little tea, as the evening 
is coming on, so we will for the present conclude ; 
and the adventures and “ misadventures,” as our 
friend Sancho terms them, that befel me during this 
“new era” of my life, must be reserved for another 


opporiunity. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE BOUQUET. 
“J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 














THE MAIN TRUCK; OR, A LEAP FOR LIFE. 
—— 
(From an American Paper.) 

The last cruise I made in the Mediterranean was in old 
Ironsides, as we used to call our gallant frigate. We had 
been backing and filling for several months on the western 
coast of Africa, from the Canaries down to Messurado, in 
search of slave traders; and during that time we had had 
some pretty heavy weather. When we reached the straits 
there was a spanking wind blowing from west-soutl-west; 
so we squared away, and without coming to at the rock, 
made a straight wake for old Mahon, the general rendez. 
vous and place of refitting tor our squadrons in the Medi- 
terranean. Immediately on arriving there we warped in 
alongside the arsenal quay, where we stripped ship to a 
girt-line, broke out the holds, tiers, and store-rooms, and 
gave her a regular. built overhauling from stem to stern, 
Many hands, however, made light work, and in a very 
few days all was accomplished : the stays and shroués 
were set up and new rattled down; the yards crossed, the 
running rigging rove, and sails bent; and the old craft, 
fresh painted and all a-taunt-o, lookcd as fine as a mid- 
shipman on liberty. In place of the storm-pumps, which 
had been stowed away among the booms and other spare 
spars amidships, we had sent up cap to’ gallant-masts and 
royal poles, with a sheave for sky-sails, and hoist enough 
for sky-scrapers above them ; so you may judge the old 
frigate looked pretty taunt. There was a Dutch line ship 
in the harbour, but though we only carried forty-four to 
her eighty, her main-truck would hardly have reached to 
our royal mast-head. The side boys, whose duty it was 
to lay aloft and furl the sky-sails, looked no bigger than 
a good sized duff for a midshipman’s mess, and the main- 
truck seemed not balf so large as the Turk’s-head-knot on 
the man-ropes of the accommodation ladder. 

When we had got every thing ship-shape and man-of- 
war fashion, we hauled out again, and took our birth 





about half-way between the arsenal and Hospital Island. 
and a pleasant view it gave us of the town and harbour of 
old Mahon, one of the safest and most tranquil places of 
anchorage in the world. What little wind we had had jn 
the fore part of the day died away at noon, and though 
the first dog watch was almost out, and the sun was near 
the horizon, not a breath of air had risen to disturb the 
deep serenity of the scene. Even on board our vessel g 
degrce of stillness unusual for a man-of-war prevailed 
among the crew. It was the hour of their evening meal; 
and the low hum that came from the gun-deck had an 
indistinct and buzzing sound. 

On the top of the boom cover, and in the full glare of 
the level sun, lay black Jake, the jig-maker of the ship 
and a striking specimen of African peculiarities, in whose 
single person they were all strongly developed. His flat 
nose was dilated to unusual width, and his ebony ch 
fairly glistened with delight, as he looked up at the gam. 
bols of a large monkey, which, clinging to the main-stay 
just above Jake’s woolly head, was chattering and grin. 
ning back at the negro, as if there existed some means of 
mutual intelligence between them. It was my watch on 
deck, and I had been standing several minutes leaning on 
the main fife-rail, amusing myself by observing the antics 
of the black and his congenial playmate; but at length 
tiring of the rude mirth, had turned towards the taffrail, 
to gaze on the more agreeable features of that scene, 
Just at that moment, a shout and a merry laugh burst 
upon my ear, and looking quickly round, to ascertain the 
cause of the unusual sound on a frigate’s deck, I saw 
little Bob Stay (as we called our Commodore’s son) stand. 
ing half way up the main- hatch ladder, clapping his hands, 
and looking aloft at some object that seemed to inspire 
him with adeal of glee. A single glance to the main. 
yard explained the occasion of his merriment. He had 
been coming up trom the gun-deck, when Jacko, perceive 
ing him on the ladder, dropped suddenly down from the 
main-stay, and running along the boom-cover, leaped 
upon Bob’s shoulder, seized his cap from his head, and 
immediately darted up the main-topsail-sheet, and thence 
to the bunt of the main-yard, where he now sat, picking 
thread from the tassel of his prize, and occasionally 
scratching his side, and chattering, as if with exultation, 
for the success of his mischief. But Bob was a sprightly, 
active little fellow; and though he could not climb quite 
as nimbly as a monkey, yet he had no mind to lose his 
cap without an effort to regain it. Perhaps he was the 
more strongly incited to make chase after Jacko from 
noticing me to smile at his plight, or by the loud laugh 
of Jake, who seemed inexpressibly delighted at the occur. 
rence, and endeavoured to evince, by tumbling about the 
boon-cloth, shaking his huge misshapen head, and sun- 
dry other grotesque actions, the pleasure for which he had 
no words, ‘ 

** Ha, you rascal, Jacko, hab you no more respec’ for 
de young officer den to steal his cab? We bring youto 
de gangway, you black nigger, and gib you a dozen on 
de bare back for a tief.”” 

The monkey looked down from his perch as if he under. 
stood the threat of the negro, and’ chattered a sort of 
defiance. 

** Ha, ha! Massa Stay, he say you mus’ ketch him ‘fore 
you flog him; and it’s no so easy for a midshipman in 
boots to ketch a monkey barefoot.” 

A red spot mounted to the check of little Bob as he cast 
one glance of offended pride at Jake, and then sprung 
across the deck to Jacob's ladder. In an instant he was 
half way up the rigging, running over the ratlines as 
lightly as if they were an easy flight of stairs, whilst the 
shrouds scarcely quivered beneath his elastic motion. In, 
a second more his hand was on the futtocks. 

** Massa Stay!’ cried Jake, who sometimes, from being 
a favourite, ventured to take liberties with the younger 
officers,—** Massa Stay, you best craw’ through de lub. 
ber’s hole—it take a sailor to. climb de futtock shroud.” 
But he had scarcely time to utter his pretended caution 
before Bob was in the top. The monkey, in the mean- 
while, had awaited his approach until he had got nearly 
up the rigging, when it suddenly put the cap on its own 
head, and, running along the yard to the opposite side 0 
the top, sprang up a rope, and thence to the topimast back- 
stay, up which it ran to the topmast cross-trees, where it 
again quietly seated itself, and resumed its work of picking 
the tassel to pieces. For several minutes I stood watching 
my little messmate follow Jacko from one piece of rigging 
to another, the monkey all the while seeming to exert only 
so much agility as was necessary to elude the pursuer, and, 
pausing whenever the latter appeared to be growing weary 
of the chase. At last, by this manauvring, the mischievous 
animal succeeded iu enticing Bob as high as the royal 
mast-head, when, springing suddenly on the royal-stay» 





it ran nimbly down to the fore-to’gallantmast-head, thence 
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down the rigging to the foretop, when leaping on the 
foreyard, it ran out to the yard-arm, and hung the cup on 
the end of the studding-sail boom, where, taking its sext, 
it raised a loud and exulting chattering. Bob by this 
time was completely tired out, and perhaps unwilling to 
return to the Dock to be laughed at for his fruiiless chase, 
he sat down in the royal cross-trees ; while those who had 
been attracted by the sport returned to their usual avoca- 
tiuns or amusements. The monkey, no longer the object 
of pursuit or atrention, remained but a little while on the 
yard-arm 3 but soon tukiog up the cap, returned in towards 
the slings, and dropped it down upon the deck. 

Some little piece of duty occurred at this moment to 
engage me: as soon as it was performed I walked aft, 
and leaning my elbow on the taffrel, was quickly lost in the 
recollection of scenes very different from the small panto- 
mime I had just been witnessing. Soothed by the low hum 
of the crew, and by the quiet loveliness of every thing 
around, my thoughts had travelled far away from the 
realities of my situation, when [ was suddenly startled by 
acry from black Jake, which brought me on the instant 
back to consciousness. ‘*Oh! Massa Scupper,”’ cried he, 
++ Massa Stay is on de main-truck !”” 

A cold shudder ran through my veins as the word 
reached my ear. I cast my eyes up—it was too true ! 
The adventurous boy, after resting on the royal cross. 
trees, had been seized with a wish to go still higher, and 
impelled by one of those impulses by which men aresome- 
times instigated to place themselves in situations of immi- 
nent peril, without a possibility of good resulting from the 
exposure, he had climbed the skysail-pole, and at the 
moment of my looking up, was actually standing on the 
main-truck—a small circular piece of wood on the very 
summit of the loftiest mast—and at a height so great from 
the deck that my brain turned dizzy as I looked up at 
him. The reverse of Virgil’s line was true in this instance. 
It was comparatively easy to ascend—but to descend—my 
head swam round, and my stomach felt sick at the thought 
of the perils comprised in that one word. There was 
nothing above him or around him but the empty air, and 
beneath him, nothing but a point—a mere point !—a 
small, unstable wheel, that seemed no bigger from the 
deck than the button on the end of a foil, and the taper 
skysail-pole itself scarcely larger than the blade. Dread- 
ful temerity! If he should attempt to stoop, what could 
he take hold of in his descent? His feet quite covered up 
the small and fearful platform that he stood upon, and 


and it was thought by some of the midshipmen that he 
entertained but little affection for his son. However that 
might have been, it was certain that he treated him with 
precisely the same strict discipline that he did the other 
young officers, or if there was any difference et all, it was 
not in favour of Bub. Some who pretended to have studied 
his character closely, affirmed that he loved b's boy too 
weil to spoil him, and that intending him for the arduous 
profession in which be bad himself risen to fame and emi. 
nence, he thought it would be of service to him to experi- 
ence some of its privations and hardships at the onsct. 


several eyes, which now turned on him to trace what emo- 
tions the danger of his son would occasion. But their 
scrutiny was foiled. By no outward sign did he show 
what passed within. His eye still retained its severe ex- 
pression, his brow the slight frown which it usually wore, 
and his lip its haughty curl. Immediately on reaching 
the deck, he had ordered a marine to hand him a musket, 
and, with this, stepping aft, and getting on the look out 
block, he raised it to his shoulder, and took a deliberate 
aim at his son, at the same time hailing him, without a 
trumpet, in a voice of thunder, ** Robert!” cried he, 
‘*jump! jump overboard! or I'll fire at you !” 

The boy seemed to hesitate, and it was plain that he 
was tottering, for his arms were thrown out like those of 
one scarcely able to retain his balance. The Commodore 
raised his voice again, and, in a quicker and more em- 
oy tone, cried—** Jump! tis your only chance for 
ife!’ 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, before the 
boy was seen to leave the truck and spring out into the 
air. A sound, between a shrick and a groan, burst from 
many lips. The father spoke not—sighed not—indeed, 
he did not seem to breathe. For a moment of intense 
agony, a pin might have been heard to drop on deck. 
With‘a rush like that of a cannon-ball, the body descended 
to the water, and before the waves closed over it, twenty 
stout fellows, among them several officers, had dived from 
the bulwarks. Another short period of bitter suspense 
ensued. It rose—he was alive!—his arms were seen to 
move !—he struck out towards the ship !—and, despite of 
the discipline of a naan-of-war, three loud buzzas, an out- 
burst of unfeigned and unrestrainable joy from the hearts 
of our crew of five hundred men, pealed through the air, 
and made the welkin ring. Till this moment the old 
Commodore had stood unmoved. The eyes that, glistening 





beneath that, a long, smooth, naked spar, which 
to bend with his weight, was all that upheld him from 
destruction! -An attempt to get down from °° that bad 
eminence” would be almost certain death; he would in- 
evitably lose his equilibrium, and be precipitated to the 
deck a crushed and shapeless mass. Such was the nature 
of the thoughts that crowded through my mind, as I first 
raised my eye, and saw the terrible truth of Jake’s ex- 
clamation. What was to be done in the pressing and hor. 
tible exigency? To hail him, and inform him of his 
danger, would be but to ensure his ruin. Indeed, I fan- 
cied that the rash boy already perceived the imminence of 
his peril; and I half thought that I could see his limbs 
begin to quiver, and his cheek turn deadly pale. Every 
moment I expected to see the dreadful catastrophe. I 
could not bear to look at him, and yet could not withdraw 
my gaze. I myself had the sensation of one about to fall 
from a great height, and making a strong effort to, recover 
myself, like that of a dreamer who fancies he is shoved 
from a precipice, I staggered up against the bulwarks. 

When my eyes were once turned from the dreadful 
object to which they had been riveted, my sense and con- 
sclousness came back. I looked around me—the deck was 
already crowded with people. The intelligence of poor 
Bob's temerity had spread through the ship like wildfire, 
as such news always will, and the officers and crew were 
all crowding to the deck to behold the appalling—the 
heart-rending «5 cle. Every one, as he looked up, 
tumed pale, and his eye became fastened in silence on the 
truck, Once the first lieutenant seized the trumpet, as if 
to hail poor Bob, but he had scarce raised it to his lips, 
when his arm dropped again, and sunk listlessly down 
beside him, as if from a sad consciousness of the utter 
inutility of what he had been going to say. Every soul 
in the ship was now on the spar deck, and every eye was 
turned to the main-truck. 

At this moment there was a stir among the crew about 
the gangway, and directly after another face was added to 

on the quarter-deck, it was that of the Commodore, 

Bob’s father. He had come alongside in a shore boa‘, 
Without having been noticed by a single eye, so intense 
and universal was the interest that had fastened every gaze 
Upon the spot where poor Bob stood trembling on the aw- 
ful verge of fate. The Commodore asked not a question, 


with pl e, ow sought his face, saw that it was ashy 
pale. He attempted to descend from the horse-block, but his 
knees bent under him ; he seemed to gasp for breath, and 
put up his hand as if to tear open his vest ; but before he 
accomplished his object, he staggered forward, and would 
have fallen on the deck, had he not been caught by old 
black Jack. He was borne into his cabin, where the sur- 
geon attended him, whose utmost skill was required to 
restore his mind to its usual equability and self-command, 
in which he at last happily’succeeded. As soon as he had 
recovered from the dreadful shock, be sent for Bob, and 
had a long confidential conference with him; and it was 
noticed, when the little fellow left the cabin, that he was 
in tears. 
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POETRY. 





THE UNPROFESSED, ON THE EVE OF TAKING THE 
VEIL. 


— 
Desires compass. affections ever even; 
Tears that delight, and sighs that waft to nenree. 

Seek not to win, though in beauty’s young bloom, 

Seek not to win from the cloister’s lone gloom; 

Seek not to bind in the world’s flow'ry chain, 

Nor whisper of Pleasure the blandishments vain:<— 

No! for the thoughts of her innocent breast 

Are winging their flight to their heaven-sought rest! 


Go!—for the bridal, immortal, prepare, 

Mother, and sister, fond, wherefore that tear == 
Sweeter the sound of the “ church-going bell,” 
Sweeter the calm of the convent’s lone cell ; 
Sweeter, and holier, and dearer than all 

The world, and its revellers, happiness call ! 


She is vowed to her God,—oh ! privilege high 

From earth thus to steal and converse with the sky’ 
Immortality’s robe, as it were, to put on, 

And victory achieve scarce the conflict begun :— 
Secure in the ark, ere the billows arose, 

Secure in its bosom of peace to repose! 


Oh ! blest, ere remembrance dark shadows had cast 
Deep shrouding the present, while hallowing the past ! 
The might of the tyrant destroyer unknown, 

And for Love's but the torch of Religion bright shone; 
A light ever cheering, and purer its ray, 

*Till lost in the splendours, eternal, of day! 


Go !—weep not for her, nor in anguish deplore 

That her vine-covered home shall beho|d her no mor® 
Thrice favoured of heaven, devote to her God, 

And ied, while on earth, to the spirit’s abode !—- 
Thrice blest ere the blightings of fortune had driven 

A sacrifice, meet, to her God to be given! 


Blameless, and blessed, fair vestal, thy lot, 

The world thus forsaking, ere by it forgot;— 

Got and thy slumbers unbroken shall be, 

Go! and thy dreams still shall image to thee 

That heaven to which, in thy purity vowed, 

Thou hast silently stol’n from the base, and the proud! 


Fare, fare thee well, sweetest; the barriér is past, 
Thou hast gazed on earth's pomps, and false glitter, thy last; 
Thy kindred are gone, and thou now art alone, 
And a light from above bright around thee is thrown: 
Fare, fare thee well, sweetest !and would that were mine 
A serenity pure, and unruffied as thine! 
Liverpool. 2 a. 
qa 
The following delightful stanzas, from the second num- 
ber of the ** LEGACY OF A LATE POET,”’ in the last New 
Monthly Magazine, abound with nature and feeling, and 
afford an exquisite specimen of pastoral simplicity :— 
AN IRISH SONG. ; 
—_— 
Ain—Kathileen O' More. 
He is gone to the wars, and has left me alone, 
The poor Irish soldier, unfriended, unknown, 
My husband, my Patrick !— 
The bird of my Losomesthough now he is fown! 








How I mourn’d for the boy! yet I murmur’d the more, 


*Caure we once were 80 happy in darlin’ Lismore, 
Poor Ellen and Patrick !|— 
Perhaps he now thinks of his Ellen no more ! 


A cabin we had, and the cow was hard by, 

And a slip of a garden that gladden’d the eye; 
And there was our Patrick— 

Ne’er idle whilst light ever lived in the sky. 


We married—too young, and its likely too poor, 
Yet no two were so happy in happy Lismore, 
As Ellen and Patrick, 


Till they tempted and took him away from our door. 
He said he would bring me, ere autumn should fall, 


A linnet or lark that would come at my call; 
Alas! the poor Patrick ! 
He has left me a bird that is sweeter than all! 


*T was born in a hovel—'twas nourish’d in pain, 

But it came in my grief, like a light on the brain, 
The child of poor Patrick— 

And ’t has taught me to hope for its father again. 


And now we two wander from door unto door, 

And sometimes we steal back to happy Lismore, 
And ask for poor Patrick ; ‘ 

And dream of the days when the wars will be o’er! 


EEE 
THE LAST SONG OF SAPPHO, 


7 mee 7 
BY MRS, HEMANS. 
Sound on, thou dark unslumbering sea! 
My dirge is in thy moan; 
My spirit finds response in thee, 
To its own ceaseless cry—“ Alone. alone!” 


Yet send me back one other word, 
Ye tones that never cease ! 
Oh! let your hidden leaves be stirr’d, 
And say, Deep waters, can you give me peace? 
Away! my weary soul hath sought 
In vain oneephoing sigh, 
One answer to consuming thought, 
In human breasts; and will the wave reply? 
Sound on, thon dark, unslumbering sea! 
Sound in thy scorn and pride! 
Task not, alien world, from thee, 
What my own kindred earth hath still denied ! 


And yet I loved that earth so well; 
With all its lovely things! 
Was it for this the death-wind fell 
On my rich lyre, and quench’d its living strings? 
Let them lie silent at my feet ! 
Since, brokey even as they, .. 
The heart, whose music made them sweet, 
Hath pour'd on desert sands its wealth away. 


Yet glory’s light hath touch’d my name, 
The laurel wreath is mine— . 
With a worn heart, a weary frame, 
O! restless deep! I come to make them thine! 
Give to that crown, that burning crown, 
Place in thy darkest hold! 
Bury my anguish, my renown, 
With hidden wrecks, lost gems, and wasted gold ! 
Thou sea-bird, on the billow’s crest, 
Thou hast thy love, thy home! 
They wait thee'in the quiet nest— 
And I.unsought, unwatch'd for-—I too come ! 


I, with this winged nature fraught, 
These visions, brightly free, 
This boundless love, this fiery thought— 
Alone, I come! O! give me peace, dark sea! 


THE SPECTRE. 
—_— 
(From the New England Review.) 


There isa ing the rounds of the periodi 
a Miss G. of pen ho family, young, and pee win 
ful, attended Lord Byron for nearly a year in the habit of 
a page. Love, desperate and all-engrossing, seems to have 
been the cause of her singular conduct. N at 
last by the man for whom she: had forsaken all that wo.: 
man holds dear, she resolved upon self-destruction, and 

rovided herself with poison. Her designs were discovered 

Neg B., who changed the — for a sleeping potion.: 

iss G., with that delicate feeling of affection which had 
ever distinguished her intercourse with Byron, stole pri. 
vately away to the funeral vault of the Byrons, and 
fastened the entrance, resolving to spare her lover the 
dreadful knowledge of her fate. She then swallowed the 
supposed poison, and probably died of starvation! She 
was found dead soon after. Lord Byron never adverted to 
this subject without a thrill of horror. The following, 
from his private journal, may perhaps have some connec. 
tion with it: 

‘*] awoke from a dream—well! and have not others 
dreamed? Suchadream! I wish the dead would rest, 
however. Ugh! how my blood chilled—and 1 could nos 
awake—and—and 

“ Shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
Than could the substance of ten thousand mens 
Armed in all proof.” 

61 do not like this dream—I hate its foregone conclu. 
sion. And am I to be shaken by shadows? Ay, when 
they remind us of—but no matter—but if I dream again, 
I'll try whether all sleep has the like visions.” 

She came to me last night— 
The floor gave back no tread ; 
She stood by me in the wan moonlight, 
In the white robes of the dead. 
Pale—pule, and very mournfully, 
I heard no sound—I felt no breath 
Breathe o’er me from that form of death ; 
Its dark eyes rested on my own, 
Rayless and cold as eyes of stone— 
Yet in their fixed, unchanging gaze, 
Semething which told of other days— 
And sadness in their quiet glare, 
As if love’s smile was frozen there, 
Came o’er me with an icy thrill— 
Oh God ! I feel its presence still! 
And fearfully and dimly 
The pale cold vision passed, - 
Yet those dark eyes were fixed on me 
In sadness to the last— ’ 
I struggled and my breath came back, 
As to the victims on the rack, 
Amid the pause of mortal pain, 
Life steals to suffer once again ! 
Was itadream? ‘I looked around, 
The moonlight through the lattice shone; 
The same pale glow that dimly crowned 











The forehead of the spectral une ! 
And then I knew she had been there, 
Not in her breathing loveliness, 
_ But, as the grave’s cold sleepers are, f 
Silent, and cold, and passionjess ! 
A weary thought—a fearful thought—- 
Within the secret heart to keep ; 
Would that the past might be forgot— 
Would that the dead might sleep! iF 
————[—[_[—[_—_$_$_£_£_=_=_=_ 
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THE WEATHER. 


—_—— 


A collection of narratives respecting the recent snow- 
storm which has been so very general thoroughout the 
kingdom, collected from the provincial journals, would, 
we think, prove deeply interesting. We sliall here select 


a few instances, beginning with the following paragraph 
relating to a melancholy case, all the facts connected with 


which have not yet-been ascertained. 


Loss of the North Mail.—The circumstances connected 
with this most distressing occurrence, which took place on 
Thursday, are at present so imperfectly known that we 
are unable to enter into minute particulars ; but it a rs 
that the coach started from Edinburgh at the usual hour 
on its way south, and that, in the course of the day, two 
of the horses were found amongst the snow in a state of 
extreme suffering and exhaustion, and near them the dead 
pody of the guard ; that the letter-bags were subsequently 
found hanging upon the branch of a tree; and that no 
trace either of the coach, coachman, or the two horses, 
was discoverable. This warrants the melancholy suppo- 
sition that, finding it impossible to effect a throug 
the snow with the coach, the leaders had been detached 
and sent forward under the direction of the guard, but 
that a drift of snow overwhelmed them, and the wretched 
man was frozen todeath. The worst apprehensions are 
also entertained for the fate of the pods aro It is but 
too probable that he has miserably perished, together with 
ths bounee. We feel great pleasure in adding, however, 
that it has been ascertained that no passengers were tra- 
velling by the coach at the time. 

VURTHBR PARTICULARS. 

We stated last week that a mail-coach, with its driver 
and guard, had been lost in a snow-drift in Scotland. The 
late period at which we received the intelligence prevented 
us from more than mentioning the occurrence ; but we are 
now enabled to lay before our readers a more ee 
account. James M‘George, the guard, and John Good- 
fellow, the coachman, left the Postoffice at half-past ten 
o'clock, on the morning of Tuesday week. Though the 
storm had then commenced, they forced the coach through 
to Moffat, and having procured an additional pair of 

ed onwards, ardless of the tempest, 
which was raging furiously. There were two female 
sengers, a Miss Cruickshank, and another lady whose 
name is not known. Ata mile and a half beyond Moffat 
the coach stuck fast in a tremendous wreath, as it is called, 
and it was found impossible to urge the coach on any fur- 
ther. The guard and driver now mounted two of the 
horses, and having explained to the ladies how they were 
situated, and directed those in attendance to send instantly 
to Moffat for a chaise, they set off with the mail bags. In 
the hurry and agitation of the moment the other horses 
were unharn: . and taken back to the village, leaving 
coach, exposed to the peril of 
being covered in with snow. Here they sat for some time, 
when one of them venturing to look out, descried, to her 
gteat alarm, the snow very nearly covering the coach. 
As.soon as Mr. Cranstoun, the innkeeper, learned the acci- 
dent, he went himself in a post-chaise, accompanied by 
some of his men, towards the spot, but before he reached 
it the chaise became as immoveable as the coach. How- 
ever, as the distance was not great, they succeeded in 
rescuing the ladies from their perilous situation, and 
conveyed them to Moffat, where they have remained 
ever since. When Mr. Cranstoun reached the coach, 
he learned that the guard and the driver, unable to 
proceed on horseback, had determined to fight their 

on foot, with the mail upon their backs, the b 

Weighing ‘nearly seven ‘stone. This, considering ' the 
state of the roads,.the wind, the drift, the bogs and 
Morasses, was a load for horses rather than for men; 
their progress, therefore, must have been slow, and their 
strength much exhausted. The road they had to traverse 
wes rugged and sterile in the highest degree ; and when 
their daring adventure was made known at Moffat, they 
‘were.given up for lost by every person who was at all ace 


hj where, unless claimed by their relatives, they will be 


cular in a The G 


of wood at Lad 


companyin 
him, and w. ’ 


parted wi 
dreadful storm of that night overcame his exertions; he 
was found a lifeless corpse on the following morning, 
buried in a wreath of snow. 


— 


Tweedshaws, where they learned that neither the guard 
nor the driver had been seen or heard of. 
The next day a party of nearly 150 persons commenced 
a search for the remains of these bold but unfortunate 
men ; but all they could find this day, (Thursday,) was 
the driver’s hat, which was disco’ near the snow-post 
on which the bags were hung. On the following day, 
another unsuccessful search was made; but so determined 
were the people to make some discovery, that they again 
went out on Saturday, accompanied by some sheep-d 
Still they discovered nothing tll it begas to thaw a litte, 
when an accident revealed what they had so long sought 
for. A Mr. Macdonald, accompanied by two other per- 
sons, was passing in that direction on Saturday, when he 
discovered the points of a man’s shoes sticking through the 
snow. Qn removing the snow, they discovered the body 
of John Goodfellow, quite dead; and about a hundred 
— farther, they found the remains of James M‘George, 
alf erect, and in the attitude of yo His lips and chin 
were free front snow, appearing as if it had been thawed 
by his breath; and from this it is inferred that he had 
been alive for some time after he had become faint and 
exhausted. The bodies were conveyed to Tweedshaws, 


buried. 
The following is from the Scolsman of Wednesday 
se’nnight. Since our last, this city has been visited by a 
very severe snow-storm. Sunday resembled a day in May, 
but in the evening a sharp frost set in, and it began to 
snow about three o'clock on Monday afternoon, and con- 
tinued till this morning. The coaches from all quarters 
have in consequence been behind their usual time. Yes- 
terday the London mail curricle was two hours beyond 
her time, not arriving until half-past three o’clock p.m. 
The London mail from the east was about forty minutes 
past her time. On an ave! the snow runs from 12 to 
14 inches deep within six miles of this city ; but in cross 
roads subject to the drift, the wreaths run from 4 to 7 feet 
w mail due this morning met the 
Edinburgh mail at Gilchrist, and judiciously exchanged 
bags and Fascogers, and both returned to their respective 
cities. All the lanes are nearly impassable; and at the 
hour we go to press, the snow is piled in heaps on the 
streets, ° we have now the appearance of a thaw. 
By eight o’clock ‘on Tuesday, upwards of 250 labourers 
were employed cleaning the pavements of snow ; and this 
day, we understand that no leas than 380 extra men are at 
work for the same purpose. Mr. Ramsay deserves the 
thanks of the inhabitants for his vigilance on this occasion. 
The north mail, which was due this morning at half-past 
six o‘clock, had not reached tile city when our paper went 
to press) The Dumfries il, due at halt-past three 
o'clock yesterday afternoon, had not-reached this city at 
four o'clock. 
(From the 4yr Advertiser.) 


Few accounts of the painful consequences of the late 
storm have yet reached us, but it must be believed that a 
great number have occurred. On Tuesday morning, a 
wright belonging to Beith left that town to attend a sale 
|» @ Mansion-house at about five miles 
northward. Having finished his business there, he, along 
with some others, returned homewards in the evening. 
After stopping some time at Kilbirnie, he proposed ac- 

ra short distance, a friend who was with 
was going to his house at Dalry ; and after 
proceeding on that road about a quarter of a mile, he 
him to go on his own way to Beith. But the 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) 





Remarks 





jwainted with the path. arly next morning James 

archbank went out to inspect the roads professionally, 
and returned with the tidings that he had found the iden- 
tical bags which he had assisted the guard to tie on his 
beck, hanging on a snow-post, five miles and three quar- 
tets be ond Moffat, and within a mile and a quarter of 
Tweedshaws. He endeavoured to reach Tweedshaws, but 

















Barometer | Extreme| Thermo-| Extreme State of 
at during | meter 8/Heat du- Wind at 
Noon. Night. |Morning.|ring Day. at Noon. Noon. 
Feb. | 

2 | 28 88/'28 O} 31 0] 35 O; S.E. /Fair. 

3 | 29 24] 3) O|] 34 O 0, S.E. |Fair. 

4 | 28 87} 30-0/ 32 O| 34 O.N.N.W. Snow. 
5 |29 70| 32 0| 36 0} 40 O N.  /|Fair. 

6 | 29 67| 29 0} 32 O} 37; 0! S.E. |Fair. 

7 |20 27) 32 O}| 41 0} 48 O} S.W. jFair. 

8 |29 50/41 O}| 46 O| 60} S.W. |Rain. 





the snow was too deep, and he was compelled to desist. 
Though it was sunset before Marchbank reached: home, 
Mr. Henderson, sutveyor, collected a party of men, who, 
by means of lanterns, poles, and the assistance they were 
tuabled to render one another, succeeded in reaching 


2d, Snow during night; eight, a.m. snow, for a short time. 
3d, Heavy fall of snow during night. 
4th, Heavy fal! of snow during night; eight, a.m. snow. 


— = 
CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS. 


= == 


“VIVENT LES BAGATELLES.” 








— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—If the season of these entertaining and instructive 
little things be not past, and if you think the following 
worthy of insertion in the Kaleidoscope, they are at your 
service. I think they were copied from some old maga- 
zine; but I believe they have never appeared in the Aa- 
leidoscope. The answers next week.— Yours, &c. D. 


CHARADE I. 
In an ungenial climate my first had its birth, 
Yet ne'er knew the pleasures of life ; 
It owes its existence to beasts of the earth, 
And adorns both the maid and the wife. 


M Pape - value or worth can obtain, 
is merely a poor simple $ 

as A has the power of purchasing gain, 
et has turn’d a rich man to a debtor. 

My whole may be called a hot fervid abode, 
here the Cyclops and Vulcan retire 

To form the red bolts for the dark angry gods, 

Or a mansion for any great tire. 


II. 
My first, like the fluid that flows, 
And reverts to its mansion the heart, 
Sustaineth the plant as it grows 
Much more than the gardener’s art. 


M (henge derived from the sea 
he gift of existence and life; 

My whole, I am sure you'd agree, 
ould make a dull husband or wife. 


Il. 
My first is a fashion, a way, form, or state, 
My last is a mansion, but not for the F} 
My whole is the pride and defence of the fair, 
Qh, may they preserve its full lustre with care t 


Iv. . 
My first is an adverb unpleasant, 
‘o boon did it ever bestow ; 
ba Se renege & prince or a peasant, 
ut my whole not a creature can know. 





PARADOX. 

There are two enemies in the universe whose origin 
80 exactly opposite to each other as to be quoted by way 
of comparison, for being the veriest contradictions in 
nature, and so bitter are they in this instance, ‘that, what 
one has taken infinite pains to complete, the other has 
been oqpally indefatigable in endeavouring to destroy; 
yet, with all these evident attempts to keep up their 
ancient inveteracy, it is no less certain than wonderful, 
that the effects of their operations are precisely alike. Both 
of them bestow permanent health, or debilitating . 
contract and expand, brace or relax, the fibres of anima- 
tion in those cities which are blessed and cursed with their 
presence. The influence of these strange creatures ex- 
tends from the Artic to the Antartic; nay, their travels 
have reached to both extremities of the globe, and are at 
times the object of adoration and aversion ; even the pas- 
sions and appetites of those with whom they reside are ex- 
tremely subjected to their sway, now conferring langour, 
debility, inertion, and indifference ; now rousing the dor- 
mant qualities, invigorating the weak, banishing apatby, 
and enlivening the torpid principles. Their dress, too, is 
as various as their modes of governing, which produce 
such similar consequences; the one sometimes trims his 
garments, which are of a plain colour and strong coarse 
texture, with fringes of a peculiar brilliancy. is is a 
matter of much contention to his eae honk 
who, although her gaudy robes would ill become the ad- 
ditional: finery, fixes an eye of such angry import upon 
it as obl the old beau to drop the ill assorted orna- 
ment, and by this proves the inferiority of his claim to 
equal power. 





CONUNDRUMS. 


1. 
In what two letters of the alphabet does the glutton 
most delight ? 


IL 
Why is a man who takes toll on a bridge like a Jew ? 





7th, Eight, au. stormy; heavy fall of snow during night | th 


111. 
Why is paying a debt and intending to pay it the same 
ing ? 
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MISCELLANIES. 


EXTRACTS. 





<a 
COURTSHIP OF AN ARAB WIDOW. 


Wawa is a large city, containing about 18,000 inha- 
bitants, enriched by the constant passage of the Houssa 
caravans. The people spend the wealth thus acquired 
in dissolute pleasure, and have been denounced by 
Captain Clapperton as the most complete set of roaring 
topers he had ever known. The festivities were usually 
prolonged till near morning, and the town resounded 
through the whole night with the song, the dance, 
the castanet, and the Arab guitar. The Wawa ladics 
paid a very particular and rather troublesome atten- 
tion to the English party. The Captain complains of 
being pestered by the Governor’s daughter, who came 
several times a day, always half-tipsy, painted and be- 
dizencd in the highest style of African finery, to make 
love to hin; and on meeting only with cold excuses, she 
departed usually in a flood of tears. But the most perse- 
vering suit was that of Zuma, an Arab widow, possessor 
of a thousand slaves, and the second personage in Wawa. 
Being turned of twenty, she was considered here as past 
her bloom, and a too ample indulgence in the luxuries 


which her wealth afforded had enlarged her dimensions 
till they could be justly likened to those of a huge water- 
cask; yet she had still some beauty, and, being only of a 
deep brown complexion, considered herself white, and was 
in the most eager search of a white husband. In this 


pursuit she cast her eyes first upon the servant, to whom 
our traveller hesitates not to assign the palm of good looks 
i preference to himself; and he gave Lander full per- 
mission to follow his fortune. But that sage person, un- 
raoved by all her charms and possessions, repelled the 
overture in so decided a manner, that the widow soon saw 
there was nothing to be made of him. She then with. 
drew her artillery from Lander, and directed it entirely 
against his master, the Captain, to whom she laid very 
close siege. At length, in a frolic, he agreed to visit her. 
He found her surrounded by every circumstance of African 
pomp, scated cross-legged on a piece of Turkey carpet, 
with an English pewter mug for her goora- pot, and dressed 
in a rich striped silk and cotton tobe of country manufac- 
ture. Her eyebrows were dyed black, her hair blue, her 
hands and feet red; necklaces and girdles of beads, coral, 
and gold, profusely adorned her person. She made a dis- 
play of additional finery lodged in her repositories, leading 
him through a series of apartments, one of which was 
ornamented with a number of pewter dishes and bright 
brass pans. After these preliminaries, she at once de- 
clared her wish to accompany him on his journey, and 
propd¥ed to send forthwith for a malem, or holy man, to 
rend the futha, by which their fates would be indissolubly 
united. Clapperton, who seems to have been completely 
stunned by this proposal, stammered out the best apology 
he could, and hastened away. His conduct, however, does 
not appear to have been so decisive as to deter the lady 
from the most energetic perseverance in her suit. She even 
‘btained his permission for his servant Pascoe to accept 
. wife from among her slaves; but he-was not aware that, 
sccording to African ideas, she had thus acquired a sort of 
lain: to himself. Regardless of all these tender solicita- 
novs, our traveller bad no sooner completed his arrange- 
ments than he set out for the Niger, leaving directions for 
bis baggage to join him at the ferry of Comie, while he 
went round by way of Boussa. We shall follow him at 
present to the former place, where he did not find any of 
his baggage, but learned that the widow, having placed it 
under arrest, had left Wawa with drums beating and a 
numerous train; and besides, that she claimed a full right 
to his person, because his servant Pascoe had accepted a 
wife at her hand. It was whispered, moreover, that she 
was meditating to supplant the Governor,—a scheme 
which, aided by the personal bravery of the strangers, she 
miglit p.obably realize,—and afterwards she meant to in- 





| vite the Captain to ascend the throne of Wawa. $*It 
would have been a fine end to my journey indeed,” says 

he, **if I had deposed old Mohammed, and set up for 

myself, with a walking tun-but for a Queen.’’ Scarcely 
| had he received this account when a present from the 
|; widow intimated her arrival in a neighbouring village. 
' Our author, however, insensible to all the brilliant hopes 
| thus opened, set off full speed for Wawa to recover his bag- 
| Rage. On his arrival, the Governor refused to liberate it 
till Zuma’s return,—Clapperton in vain protesting that his 
| movements and hers had no sort of connexion. However, 
| next day, the sound of drums was heard, and the widow 
| made her entrée in full pomp, astride on a very fine horse, 
| with housings of scarlet cloth, trimmed with lace. The 
large citcumference of her own person was invested in a 
red silk mantle, red trowsers, and morocco boots; and 
numerous spells, sewed variously in coloured leather, were 
hung all round her. She was followed by a train of 
armed attendants, and preceded by a drummer decked in 
ostrich feathers. On the whole, the scene was so splendid, 
that our hero's resolution seems for a moment to haye 
wavered. However, his part was soon taken. Pascoe 
was directed to return his wife, and thus extinguish all 
claim that could be founded upon her; and, having re- 
ceived his baggage, our countryman set forward without 
even admitting the fond widow to any farther conference. 
— Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. 2, Discovery and Ad- 
venture in Africa. 





DEATH OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 


The battle was most furious and desperate near the 
village of Elvina, on the British right. In this quarter 
of the field Sir David Baird was severely wounded; and 
here, while earnestly watching the progress of the stern 
combat, Sir John Moore himself was struck upon the 
left breast by a cannon. shot: it threw him from his horse; 
but, though the laceration was dreadful, it did not deprive 
him of his mental energy; he sat upon the ground and 
watched the battle. His eye was steadfast and intent, and 
it brightened as he saw that all went bravely and well. 
The soldiers now put him in a blanket to carry him to the 
rear; as they did so, the hilt of his sword struck upon his 
wound, and caused him a sudden pang. Captain Hardinge 
would have taken off the sword, but the general stopped 
him, saying, **It is as well as it is; I had rather it should 
go out of the field with me!’? With these words he was 
borne from the battle. It wasa long way to the town, 
and the torture of the motion was great; but the expres- 
sion of his countenance was calm and resolute, and he did 
not sigh.—Several times he made his attendants stop, and 
turn him round, that he might gaze upon the field of 
battle. After he was laid down upon a couch in his lodg- 
ings, the pain of his wound increased. He spoke with diffi- 
culty, and at intervals. He often asked how the battle went; 
and being at last told that the enemy were defeated, he 
said instantly, ** It isa great satisfaction to me to know 
that we have beaten the French.” He was firm and com- 
posed to the last ; once only, when speaking of his mother, 
he betrayed great emotion. ‘‘ You know,” said he to his 
old friend colonel Anderson, ‘that I always wished to die 
this way!” The bitter agony of spirit which he had long 
endured was thus mournfully evinced:—** I hope,” he 
exclaimed, ** the people of England will be satisfied! I 
hope my country will do me justice !’” These precious 
sentences were among the last he uttered; his sufferings 
were not long; he expired with the hand of colonel An- 
derson pressed firmly in his own. There was a moon, but 
it gave only a wan and fecble light; for the weather was 
misty and chill. Soon after nightfall, the remains of Sir 
John Moore were quietly interred in the citadel of Co- 
runna. Soldiers dug his grave; soldiers laid him in the 
earth. He was buried in his military cloak, and was left 
asleep, and alone, upon a bastion—a bed of honour well 
chosen for a hero's resting-place. This last duty done, 
the officers of his personal staff went on ship-board, *‘ in 
soldier’s sadness, the silent mourning of men who know 
no tears.”=—_Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library.—Memoirs 
of Wellington. 











ALONZO DE OJEDA SUPPOSED BY THE SAvacgs 
TO HAVE A CHARMED LIFE —THEIR EXPER] 
MENT TO TRY THE FACT. 


On every occasion when the Indians issued forth to attack 
the Spanish garrison, Ojeda sallied forth at the head of his 
men, and from his great agility was the first to overtake 
the retreating foe. He slew more of their warriors with 
his single arm than all his followers together. Though 
often exposed to showers of arrows, none had ever 
wounded him, and the Indians began to think he had 
a charmed life. Perhaps they had heard from. fugitive 
prisoners, the idea entertained by himself and his fol, 
lowers of his being under supernatural protection. Deter. 
mined to ascertain the fact, they placed four of their mos, 
dexterous archers in ambush, with orders to single him 
out. A number of them advanced towards the fort, 
sounding their conchs and drums, and uttering yells of 
defiance. As they expected, the impetuous Ojeda sallied 
forth immediately at the head of his men. The Indians 
fled towards the ambuscade, drawing him in furious pur. 
suit. The archers waited until he was full in tront, and 
then launched their deadly shafts. Three struck his 
buckler and glanced harmlessly off, but the fourth pierced 
his thigh. Satisfied that he was, wounded beyond the 
possibility of cure, the savages retreated with shouts of 
triumph.—Ojeda was borne back to the fortress in great 
anguish of body and despondency of spirit. For the first 
time in his life he had lost blood in battle. The charm 
in which he had hitherto confided was broken $ or rather, 
the Holy Virgin appeared to have withdrawn her protec. 
tion. He had the horrible death of his followers before 
his eyes, who had perished of their wounds in raving 
frenzy.—One of the symptoms of the poison was to shoot 
a thrilling chill through the wounded part; from this 
circumstance, perhaps, a remedy suggested itself’ to the 
imagination of Ojeda, which few but himself could have 
had. the courage to undergo. He caused two plates of 
iron to be made red het, and ordered a surgeon to apply 
them to each orifice of the wound. The surgeon shuddered 
and refused, saying he would not be the murderer of his 


General. Upon this Ojeda made a solemn vow that he 
would hang him unless he obeyed. To avoid the gallows, . 


the surgeon applied the glowing plates. Ojeda refused to 
be tied down, or that any one should hold him during 
this frightful operation. He endured it without shrinking 
or uttering a murmur, although it so inflamed his whole 
system that they had to wrap him in sheets steeped in 
vinegar to allay the burning heat which raged throughout 
his body ; and we are assured that a barrel of vinegar was 
exhausted for the purpose. The desperate remedy suc: 
ceeded : the cold poison, says Bishop Las Casas, was con- 
sumed by the vivid fire. How far the venerable historian 
is correct in his postulate, surgeons may decide; but many 
incredulous persons will be apt to account for the cure by 
surmising that the arrow was not envenomed.— Washing: 
ton Irving. Family Library, XVIII. 





RODE, THE VIOLINIST. 

In 1814 he was resident at Berlin, where he gave 
a concert, for the benefit of the poor; and on quitting 
that capital, returned to his native city, not agaif 
to quit it, except for one ill-starred visit to Paris, in 
1818. This visit threw a fatal colouring over «l) the 
rest of Rode’s days, and probably contributed to shorten 


his life. for several years he had played only in a small 


circle of admiring friends, who persuaded him (nothing 
loth to believe) that his talents were still unabated. The 
habit of hearing no one but himself had extinguished emu- 
lation, and deprived him of all ‘means of comparison. 
Rode suddenly determined to re-appear in the musical 
world, and on his arrival in Paris sought for opportunities 
of playing in private parties, with as much eagerness 
though he had still been a young man with a reputation 
to make. His old admirers were at first delighted to greet 
him; but they soon saw, with unfeigned regret, that he 
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was compromising a great and well-earned name. His 
tone, once so pure and beautiful, had become uncertain ; 
his bow was as timid as his fingers, and he no longer dared 
to indulge fearlessly the suggestions of his imagination : 
in short, it was too apparent that, in spite of his delusion, 
Rode’s former contidence in himself was gone; and we 
know the importance of that feeling of self-reliance which 
men of talent derive from the innate consciousness of their 
own superiority : once destroyed, every thing else vanishes 
with it. He was applauded; respect for the last efforts 
of what had once been first-rate talent secured him that 
meed; but he was applauded ‘because his audience const- 
dered it a kind of duty, and without any symptoms of en- 
thusiaszm. He felt the distinction; a dreadful light broke 
in upon him, and, for the first time, he became conscious 
that he was no longer himself. The blow was the more 
severe as it was unlooked for. He left Paris overwhelmed 
with grief; the check he had received preyed incessantly 
on his mind, and injured his health. A paralytic stroke, 
toward the end of 1829, deprived him of the use of one 
side, and affected his intellect, in which state he languished 
for nearly twelve months, till, on the 25th of November, 
1850, death relieved hint from his sufferings —From a 
Memoir of’ Rode, in the Harmonicon for Feb. 1. 





ADDRESS OF AN ARAB ROBBER. 

While some of the Mamelukes were encamped about 
Mivieh, a thief sct his mind about carrying off the 
horse and wearing apparel of one of their Beys, and 
with this intention contrived, in the dead of the night, 
to creep unperceived within the tent, where, as it. was 
winter time, embers were burning, and showed the rich 
clothes of the Bey lying close at hand. The thief, as he 
squatted down by the fire, drew them softly to him, 
and put them all on: and then, after filling a pipe and 
lighting it, went deliberately to the tent door, and tapping 
agroom, who was sleeping near, with the pipe end, made 
asign to him for the horse, which stood piquetted in front. 
It was brought: he mounted, and rode off. On the mor- 
row, when the clothes of the Bey could no where be found, 
none could form a conjecture as to what had become of 
them, until the groom, on.being questioned, maintained 
tohis fellow-servants that their master was not yet returned 
from his ride; and told them how he bad suddenly called 
for his horse in the night, which at last seemed to give 
some clue to what had really happened. Upon this, the 
Bey, anxious to recover his horse, as well.as curious to 
ascertain the particulars, ordered it to be published abroad 
that if the person who robbed him would, within two days, 
bring back what he had taken, he should not only be 
freely pardoned, but should receive also the full value of 
the animal and of the suit of clothes. Relying on the 
good faith of this promise, and possibly, too, not a little 
vain of his exploit, the Arab presented himself, and 
brought his booty ; and the Bey also, on his part, punc- 
tually kept his word ; but since, besides the loss, there 
was something in the transaction that placed the Bey in 
tather a ludicrous light, it went hard with him to let the 
rogue depart so freely, and he seemed to be considéring 
what he should dos; so that, to gain time, he was conti- 
nually asking over and over again fresh and more circum- 
stantial accounts of the manner in which the stratagem 
had been. conducted : the other was too crafty not to per- 
ceive that no good might be preparing for him, and began 
to feel anxious to get safe out of the scrape. He showed 
no impatience, however, but entered minutely into every 
detail, accompanying the whole with a great deal of cor- 
‘sponding action ; at one time sitting down by the fire, 
ind making believe as though he were slily drawing on 


the different articles of dress, so as to throw the Bey him. | of Burns, Scott, for personal vigour, surpassed them all. 


elf, and all who saw and heard him, into fits of laughter. 
When he came at last to what concerned the horse, * It 


was,” he said, ** brought to me, and I leaped upon his| the stalwart frame, the long nervous arm and well-knit 
backs” and soin effect flinging himself again into the | joints of Scott are worthy of the best days of the Border, 


irons, he rode off with all the money that he had received 
for the unimal in his pocket, and had got much too far, 
during the first moments of surprise, for any of the bullets 
to take effect that were fired at him in his flight, and no- 


tures of Giovanni Finati. 





LITERARY SKETCH OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

I was present one evening when Coleridge, in a long 
and eloquent harangue, accused the author’ of Waverley 
of treason against nature, in not drawing his characters 
after the fashion of Shakspeare, but in a manner of his 
own. This, without being meant, was the highest praise 
that Scott could well receive. Perhaps the finest compli- 
ment ever paid him was at the time of the late coronation, 
I think. The streets were crowded so densely that he 
could not make his way from Charing-Cross down to 
Rose's, in Abingdon.street, though he elbowed ever so 
stoutly. He applied for help to a sergeant of the Scotch 
Greys, whose reziment lined the streets. ** Countryman,” 
said the soldier, **I am sorry I cannot help you,” and 
made no exertion. Scott whispered his name; the blood 
rushed to the soldier’s brow, he raised his bridle hand and 
exclaimed, ** Then, Sir, you shall go down; Corporal 
Gordon, here—see this gentleman safely to Abingdon- 
street, come what will!’ It is needless to say how well 
the order was obeyed. I have related how I travelled 
to Edinburgh to see Scott, and how curiously my wishes 
were fulfilled: years rolled on, and when he came to 
London to be knighted, I was not so undistinguished as 
to be unknown to him by name, or to be thought unworthy 
of his acquaintance. I was given to understand, from 
what his own Aille Gourlay calls a sure band, that a call 
from me was expected, and that I would be well received. 
I went to his lodgings in Piccadilly with much of the 
same palpitation of heart which Boswell experienced when 
introduced to Johnson. I was welcomed with both hands, 
and such kind and even complimentary words, that con- 
fusion and fear alike forsook me. When I saw him in 
Edinburgh he was in the very pith and flush of life, even 
‘in my opinion a thought more fat than bard beseems; 
when I looked on him now, thirteen years had not passed 
over him and left no mark behind ; his hair was growing 
thin and gray—the stamp of years and study was on his 
brow; he told me he had suffered much lately from ill health, 
and that he once doubted of recovery. His eldest son, a 
tall handsome youth, now a major in the army, was with 
him. From that time till he left London I was frequently 
in hiscompany. He spoke of my pursuits and prospects 
in life with interest and with feeling—of my little attempts 
in verse and prose with qa knowledge that he had read 
them carefully—offered to help me to such information as 
I should require, and even mentioned a subject in which 
the thought I could appear toadvantage. ‘* If you try your 
hand on a story,” he observed, **I would advise you to 
prepare a kind of skeleton, and when you have pleased 
yourself with the line of narrative, you may then lei- 
surely clothe it with flesh and blood.’’? Some years after. 
wards I reminded him of this advice. ‘* Did you follow 
it?” he inquired. ‘1 tried,” I said, ** but I had not 
gone far on the road till some confounded Will-o’-Wisp 
came in and dazzled my sight so that I deviated from the 
path and never found it again.” ‘Tt is the same way 
with myself,” said he, smiling. ‘I form my plan and 
then I deviate.” ‘* Ay, ay,” I replied, ‘*I understand 
we both deviate; but you deviate into excellence, and I 
into absurdity.” J have seen many distinguished poets, 
Burns, Byron, Southey, Wordsworth, Campbell, Rogers, 
Wilson, Crabbe, and Coleridge; but, with the exception 


Burns was, indeed, a powerful man, and Wilson is cele- 
brated for feats of strength and agility; I think, however, 


me further was ever heard of him or the horse.—Adven- | fered curtailment in consequence. 


| followed the feast of spurs. On one occasion, he talked of 
his ancestry ; Sir Thomas Lawrence, I think was present. 
One of his forefathers, if my memory is just, sided with 
the Parliament in the civil war, and the family estate suf- 
To make amends, 
however, his son, resolving not to commit the error of his 
father, joined the Pretender, and, with his brother, was 

engaged in that unfortunate adventure which ended in a 

skirmish and captivity at Preston, in 1715.—Allan Cun- 

ningham.—New Monthly, 
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DREADFUL NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, 
—— 

There is one department of newspapers, and especially 
of such as are published in sea-ports, which is most pain. 
fully interesting, although many readers of our public 
journals, even in Liverpool, may probably seldom peruse 
the naval intelligence, to which it is that we now allude. 
Such afflicting details as those which we subjoin are 
but too frequently to be found in this department of our 
journals. Scarcely a week passes in which some most 
afflicting catastrophe is not put upon record. The par- 
ticulars of the subjoined dreadful narrative appeared in an 
abridged form in the Mercury of Feb. 4; and if the readers 
of that journal will occasionally look over the naval in- 
telligence, they will meet with but too many paragraphs 
of a most appalling nature. 





(From the Plymouth Herald.) 

Last week, Clement Noel, the mate, and a seaman 
named Philip Athua, lately belonging to the brig Quixote, 
Ballachete, master, of Jersey, were landed here from the 
smack Three Brothers from Havre; and being il] and in 
distress, were, by desire of the Magistrates, taken into the 
Hospital of the Poor's Portion, and placed in a ward, 
Where every attention was shown them. Understanding 
that these men had been in the mogt imminent danger of 
their lives, and had suffered great hardships, we last Mon- 
day visited them, when Noel, who seemed an intelligent 
man, gave us, in the presence of his shipmate, the fol- 
lowing detail :— 

**They belonged to the Quixote brig, the crew of which 
consisted of nine hands, including the master. Several 
months since, she sailed for Newfoundland; from thence 
she proceeded to Cadiz, and afterwards to St. Lucie, in 
Spain, where they took in a cargo of oil for Liverpool. 
The brig sailed from St. Lucie on the 23d of October, and 
after being at sea a few days, experienced very bad wea- 
ther, the ship labouring greatly. The storm continued, 
with but little intermission, till the 5th December, when 
the gale increased almost to a hurricane, and they were 
obliged to heave the vessel to, being in Jatitude 48 N. and 
long. 913 W. After laying to some time, they attempted 
to scud under the main topsail, when, about half-past six 
in the evening, being dark, the ship was struck about mid- 
ships by a tremendous sea, and thrown upon her beam 
ends, the cargo shifting at the same moment. The watch 
(two men only) being on the deck at the time, cut away 
the lanyards of the rigging, and the masts going over the 
side, the vessel righted, but she was full of water, the 
hatches having broken up by the concussion. When the 
sea struck her four of the crew were in the fore cuddy,, 
only one of whom was enabled to escape on deck. The 
other three poor fellows were, unfortunately, drowned. 
The master and our narrator were in the cabin, and with 
difficulty reached the deck; the ship was now a complete 
wreck, the fore part being entirely buried in the water; 
the sea, which was making a fair sweep from stem to stern, 
was runving mountains high, and continually breaking 
over her. The remainder of the crew, expecting every 
moment would be their last, with difficulty held on. The 
weather was intensely cold, and they were all completely 
drenched, and nearly exhausted with their previous exer- 
tions. About two hours after the accident took place the 
master died, and on the following morning another of the 
crew, worn out with cold and fatigue, after uttering a 
few feeble expressions, yielded up his breath into the 
hands of his Maker. The snieorabe and deplorable situa- 
tion of the four unfortunate men who still clung to life, 
when the morning dawned, cannot be described. Within 
a few short hours they had witnessed the loss of tive of 
their companions ; the sea was still funning tremendously 
high ; they were on a wreck which they expected every 
moment ** the mighty waters’? would overwhelms in ad« 








addle, and spurring the flanks sharply with the stirrup- | and would have gained him distinction at the foray which’ dition to which, they could procure no food, and them 
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strength was wasted by the sufferings they had endured. 
Trusting, however, that some v would descry them, 
they encouraged one another, and kept every eye over 
the wide expanse of the horizon, in hopes of. seei 
a sail; but their hopes were not soon to be realized. 
On the 9th of December another of the crew died, and 
the remainder, with the little strength they had left, 
lashed his body, to prevent its being washed away, in order 
that they might feed on it, being nearly famished, as they 
had had nothing to eat since the v became a wreck. 
On the following day, being driven to despair, they 
nawed parc of (he arm of their dead shipmate; and on 
the 11th ¢ ey were again driven to the same dreadful alter- 
native of either eating a portion of the body or perishing 
with hunger: nature could no longer be sustained with- 
out some sort of nourishment. On the 12th the storm con- 
siderably abated, but still no relief was at hand: they were 
etting weaker and weaker; and the body on which they 
fad sustained themselves was become nearly putrid. When 
the morning of the 18th opened upon them, our narrator 
and another of the remaining three were completely ex- 
hausted, and could use no farther exertions; they had 
indulged in that hope, which ‘still deferred, makes the 
heart sick,’ and they could do no more: they accordingly 
Jaid down on the deck with a humble resignation to the 
Divine will. Athua, who had yet a little strength remain- 
ing, looking over the side caught sight ofa sail, and in the 
best manner he could, made a signal, which, providen- 
tially, was noticed by the vessel. She bore down, and 
roved to be the French brig Ceres, bound to Harfleur. 
They took off the three men from the wreck, (being then 
in lat. 46 N. lon. 10 80 W.) and treated them with 
reat humanity; but on the 15th one of then dicd, 
leaving only the two now in this place out of all the crew. 
On landing at Harfleur, our narrator and his cowpanion, 
being in a very weak condition, were placed in the hos- 
pital, were they remained seventeen days, and at the ex- 
piration of that period, being somewhat recovered, they 
were sent by a steamer to Havre, and from thence they 
were sent here by the British consul: from which place 
they will sail by the first ship for Jersey. The poor fel- 
lows, though greatly recovered from their famished condi- 
tion, still remain weak. They said in our presence, tbat 
they had not wanted*for any thing since they had been 
under the care of the governor and guardians. Licutenant 
Derriman, the governor, instantly consented to their ad- 
mission into the house, and, with the trae characteristic of 
a British sailor, ordered them to be taken the utmost care 
of—commiserating their misfortunes, and endeavouring, by 
giving them all the comforts the establishment afforded, 
to alleviate their distress.” 


——» 

We copy the first three lines from the naval intelligence 
contained in the Liverpool Mercury of January ?6:— 
“Of the passengers and crews of 28 vessels which foun. 
dered between Plymouth and the Land’s End during the 
late dreadful storm, only two men and one boy have been 


saved,” 
(From the Belfast News Letter.) 

A Pilot-boat Upset, and Four Men Drowned.—On 
Wednesday morning a pilot yaw] was found on Thomson's 
bank, keel up. n Tuesday, about twelve o'clock, 
Patrick Benson and Alexander M‘Lean, and Wil. 
liam M‘Lean and Con. Gales, pilots’ boys, | 
lying in the White-house Roads, in the above boat, and, 
as they have not since been heard 
doubt of the melancholy fact that they were lost in the 
snow-storm which they encountered after quitting the ves- 
sel. Benson has left a wife and six children, and M‘Lean 
a wife and two children. The other two were unmarried. 

(From the Brighton Guardian.) 

On the ist of February a vessel was discovered on 
shore at Ryc, about a ort of a mile to the eastward of 
the harbour's mouth, the sea making a free passage over 
her. In about two hours the brig went to pieces, and the 
masts falling into the water, the whole of the crew were 
drowned within 400 yards of the shore. The brig proved 
to be the Fame, of London, Francis Shannon, master, 
laden with oil from the Mediterranean. 

A Fast Trotter..-A Vertnontese owned a very fine 
trotter, whose extraordinary speed he illustrated by the 
following anecdote:—*' I was driving him one day in a 
dearborn,” said he, “‘and I evertook a stranger who 
was walking the same way, and [ asked him to get in 
and ride with me; so he got in, and I just spoke to my 
horse, and he started Dif at a middling good trot. Pre- 
sently the stranger asked a re wag we 
were passing through P ** Oh!” I, **it’s nothing but 
mile-stoucs.”"=—American Paper, 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 


To J. Revere,.M.D. Weybridge, Surrey, for a new 

|and improved method of Protecting iron chain cables, 

iron boilers, and iron tanks, from the produced 

u them by the action of water.—Dated the 27th of 
ov. 1880.—2 months allowed to enrol specification. 

To W. Church, Esq. Haywood House, Warwickshire, 
for certain improvements in arpeseine applicable to pro- 
pelling boats and dtiving machinery by the agency of 
steam, parts of which improvements are also app! to 
the purposes of evaporation.—29th of Nov.—6 months. 

To R. Dalglish, jun. Glasgow, calico-printer, for im- 
provements in machinery or apparatus for printing calicoes 
and other fabrics.—6th of December.—6 months. 

To H. Blundell, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant, for 
improvements in a machine fer grinding or crushing seeds 
and other oleaginous substances, for the purpose of ab- 
stracting oil therefrom, and which machine, with certain 
improvements or alterations, is applicable to other useful 
eye of December.—6 months. 

‘o R. Edwards, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, leather and flock 
seller, for an improvement on, or substitute for, glass, 
sand, emery, and other scouring-paper or substances.— 
6th of December.—6 months. 

To S. Brown, Billiter-square, London, commander in 
the Royal Navy, for certain improvements in the means 
of drawing up ships and other vessels from the water on 
land, and for transporting or mooring ships, vessels, and 
other bodies, on land, from one place to another.—6th of 
December.—6 months. 

To J. G. Lacy, Camomile-street, London, gun-manu- 
facturer; and S. Davis, East Smithfield, gun-lock maker, 
for a: certain improvement or improvements in the con- 
struction of guns and fire-arms.—6th of Dec.—6 months. 

To J. Dixon, Welvethampton, and J. Vardy, of the 
same place, for certain:mprovements in cocks for drawing 
off liquids.—13th of December.—2 months. 

To T. Walmsley, Manchester, manufacturer, for im- 
provements in the manufacture of cotton, linen, silk, and 
other fibrous substances, into a fabric or fabrics applicable 
to various useful «18th of Dec.—6 months. 

To W. Needhath, Longour, Staffordshire, gentleman, 
for certain improvements in machinery for spinning, 
doubling, and twisting silk and other fibrous substances.— 
13th of December.—6 months. ‘ 

To 8. Parlour, Croydon, Surrey, gentleman, for certain 
improvements on lamps, which he denominates ** Parlour’s 
Improved Table Lamps.”—13th of Dec.—2 months. 

‘o J. L. Benham, Wigmore-street, Middlesex, iron- 
monger, for certain improvements on shower and other 
baths. Communicated by a foreigner.—isth of Dec.— 
6 months. 

To R. Witty, Basford, in the parish of Wolstanton, 
Staffordshire, engineer, for certain improvements in appa 
ratus for propelling carriages, boats, or vessels, and for 
other purposes, by the power of stesm.—13th of Dec.— 
6 months. 
eeepnpetenpe nee 

PUBLIC BEGGARS, 





We have heard that ‘® most table gentle- 
man, @ few days since, declined subscribing to the 


Asylum for the Houseless Poor on the ground that 
he feared that it was the means of bringing a num- 
ber of beggarsinto the town. As we value this gen- 
tleman’s opifion, we wish to offer to his considera- 
tion’ the following brief remarks. Beggars are said 
to be more numerous this winter than heretofore, 
although our own observation has not enabled us to 
make the discovery. Admitting the fact, however, 
does it follow that the eyil is to be traced to the 
establishment of the Night Asylum? We think not; 
and we shall assign our reasons for this belief. 

A night asylum was open to the houseless last 
winter, as well as at present, and the number of in- 
mates, several nights that winter, ayeraged more 
than they have ever yet amounted to this year. 
Why, then, should there be more ars now 
than then, if the Asylum is the cause of their visi- 
tation? This question is more difficult to answer 
when it is borne in mind that the present Asylum is 
more convenient, or rather, we should say, less incgn- 
venient than those which were ppened last year. 
Again, we believe that the great majority of beggars 
are women and children. These cannot proceed 
from the Night Asylum, where the number of women 
and children sheltered since it was opened on Christ- 


en eee 
fact, that the women and children of the Asylum 
seldom go out at all on the Sabbath, except into the 
yard, whilst 9 yen is ventilated. 

correspondent in lercury of Friday last com. 
plains of the number of women and chi. ven “Whe 
solicit alms from the Catholic congregation at Seel. 
street, on Sunday mornings. Now, if there be many 
of them, they cannot possibly be traced to the Night 
Asylum, for the reason we have just adduced. To 
trace the number of applicants to this cause appean 
to us, therefore, extremely unfair; and we must 
look to some ether cause for the origin of the nui. 
sance, and for its growth, if it really be on the 
increase. 

A gentleman of our acquaintance, during one day 
of the late severe weather, purchased some soup 
tickets to distribute amongst the poor persons in his 
neighbourhood who chose to apply for them. As 
soon as this was noised about, the applications for 
these tickets were so numerous that his whole stock, 
consisting of 180, ‘were actually given away in one 
day, to as many applicants, as he did not give more 
than one ticket to each | yee who called, many of 
whom came a quarter of a mile or more in the snow 
for this acceptable pittance! Now, we will venture 
to say that not one of these persons was an inmate 
of the Night Asylum, which is ‘distant from our 
friend’s house at least a mile and a half. They 
were almost all women and children, who live in 
small houses or cellars; notwithstanding which we 
should not be much a to hear that the 190 
women and children who applied at our friend's 
house for soup tickets came from the Night Asylum, 
although that receptacle did not on that day contain 
more than twenty women and children, not one of 
whom, we believe, stirred from the honse during the 
storm, as they could each get a quart of soup with. 
out tramping for it a mile and a half in the snow. 





THE BEAUTIES OF CHESS. 








5‘ Ludimus efigiem belli.” —ViDa. 
Ro 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CCXXXVITI. 
(By George Walker, Eq.) 


White. Black. 
1 Queen .........G—6 1 King ......F-—5 
2 Castle eve oo B—5X 2 Pawn covcca bmn S 
& Castle ... B—5X 3 Castle ......Com5 
4 Pawn .....:...D—4 4 Queen ...D—% 
5 Pawn ........ D4 Mate. 


TO CORRESPONDINTS. 












Quack Doctors, anv Apvicz Grasis.—We have been informed 
by the husband of a female who lately applied for advice 
from a notorious quack in this town, that she was fot 
only compelled to pay for his gratuitous advice, but that 

.& most indecent and revolting proposal was made to her, 
which we shall not describe. She was informed thats 
cure would be effected for ten pounds, but that if she 
would sign a certificate of cure, to be published in the news 
papérs, the fee would be only two guineas! We name no 

_ Parties, for obvious reasons, and shall “ Jet the galled jast 
wince."——Mercury.—We advise the husband of the female’ 
adverted to in the above paragraph to summon the quack 
before the magistrates, if his story be correct in all par 
ticulars.— Ed. Kal, 

Human Cauamirizs.—-The selections which we have this 
week made from the newspapers relative to dreadful ¢- 
tastrophes at sea, and by the late snow storm, will 
perused with deep interest, mingled with commiseration. 

Historica, MNgmonics,—We assure A Friend that we shall 

not fail to keep our promise, and shortly too. 

Sargty ror Skarsrs.—If H. D. can accommodate us with 

a cast from the engraving, illustrating his plan, we will 

introduce it into the Kaleidoscope. 


We shall attend to J. H. and to the friendly suggesticn of 
Amicus, 
————_—_—_SSEEEoE EE 
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